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NEVER BEFORE 











in the history of Kentucky education, 
has the importance of 


READING 
and the Right Kind of reading been 


so strongly and widely emphasized. 


There is no finer or greater teaching 
than to develop in the young child this 
love for and habit of reading good 
literature. Every school should have 
a library, however small, but the larger 
the better, of well-selected, properly 
graded books that will arouse interest 
and develop character, culture and a 
zest for reading. 


The American Book Company is 
peculiarly well equipped to serve you 
efficiently in this connection. Write 
us for our beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue, ““Guide to Good Reading,”’ for 
valuable suggestions as to how to get 
a library, and for lists of books to “‘fit 
your pocketbook,” whether you can 


invest $5.00, $25.00, or more. 


American Book Company 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


300 Pike Street 
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E .W.A.ROWLES CO. 


M'F'RS-SCHOOL FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 
202 REPUBLIC BUILDING - - - - LOUISVILLE, KY. 





publish the following: 


1. School Furniture and Supplies 
2. Scientific Equipment 
3. Window Shades 


N. C. Hammack 





Ask for catalog concerning line of equipment in which you are interested. We 


Kentucky Representatives 


. Auditorium Chairs 
Filing Cabinets 
6. Playground <quipment 


Virginia Luten 


ou 














A SUGGESTIVE LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
BEGINNING A MUSIC BOOK SHELF 
IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


CAROLINE B. BOURGARD, 
State Director of Music. 


I. The Art Reader No. 1.—Atkinson 
it USE 2 ie Cc ie ee ae $0.75 
II. The Art Reader No. 


iN Poy 7's Oh: eee enone ae Renew By 
III. Pan and His Pipes—Victor Co................ 40 
IV. Nursery Rhymes—set to music— 
12S 5 ORS ee ee Steer crete SOC aE 1525 
V. “Instruments of the Orchestra’”— 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 


VI. Stories of Great Musicians—Katherine 
Lois Scobey, American Book Co.— 
Olive Brown Horne. 


The Congdon Music Readers, 
Chicago, IIl. 


mar Music Reader’ Nos Fou... 2. 5 
wil. Music Reader No. If. 2....................... 15 
a. Masic Reader No; ff... A7 


X. Instruments of the Modern Symphony 
Orchestra—Arthur Edward Johnstone 
—Carl Fischer............. ee oak heats a 40 

XI. The Beginnings of the World’s Music— 

H. C. Parkhurst—Carl Fischer, N. Y. 
XII. The Lure of Music—Olin Downes... 1.50 











The Bowling Green Business University 
recently had seven hundred and two 
thousand, five hundred and _ forty-five 
dollars’ worth of calls for commercial 
teachers. These were mainly in city 
high schools and some of the salaries ran 
as high as three thousand per year. 
There is a great shortage of commercial 
teachers and especially those who have a 
good academic education. Write us for 
particulars. 


Bowling Green Business University, 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 











CANEY CREEK COMMUNITY CENTER, INC. 
(By Mrs. Alice Lloyd, Resident Executive) 


The public schools of Knott and Floyd Counties 
in Eastern Kentucky, are receiving a boost through 
the work in those counties, of the Caney Creek 
Community Center, Inc. 

This settlement is located on the Creek of Caney, 
in Knott County, in the interior of the mountains. 
It was established about seven years ago by a group 
of college women from Massachusetts. Its sole 
object since its inception has been, and still is, to 
stand by the public school and help it function. At 
the Caney Creek Community Center, there are in 
residence about seventy-five boys and girls. They 
attend the public schools—both grade and high; and 
the junior college that has been established this 
year. 

Each boy and girl residing at the Center is volun- 
tarily pledged to use his or her trained service among 
the mountain people. 

With this as the headquarters, the Caney Creek 
Community Center for several years has donated 
to the County Board of Education a number of 
school supervisors to help the County Superintend- 
ent in visiting and grading theschools. ‘The super- 
ntendent is Hiram Taylor—a capable and progress- 
ive man who is bringing the public schools of his 
county to a high notch in efficiency. The field 
worker this year put into Knott and Floyd is Ex- 
Senator Robert Antle. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Antle 
are proud to say that every school child in Knott 
County is now graded, some 4,000 boys and girls. 

In Floyd County, where resources are greater, the 
Caney Creek Community Center has established, 
with the public school the headquarters, about a 
dozen community centers. The method is this: 

At a request from the community, the Center 
sends organizers. A mass meeting is held at the 
public school. The co-operation of the County 
Superintendent of Schools is pledged. Trustees 
from the community (representative men and 
women) are elected. These trustees form the work- 
ing body for the community. 

Each community thus formed has its own prob- 
lem. In one community, for instance, that of 
Beaver Creek at Allen, the first need was a new 
school building. At the mass meeting, pledges were 
made. Then the trustees went to the County 
Board of Education and secured an equal pledge 
from it. The community organizer sent by Caney 


was one of the teachers in the school. She formed 
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Music. 





A WIDE VARIETY OF 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WILL BE FOUND AT 


KRAUSGILL’S 


If uncertain what to give, remember that we are glad to make 
suggestions. 


In our establishment you will find an atmosphere, a smiling willing- 
ness to help you choose, and expert advice regarding anything in 


COME IN AND INSPECT OUR COMPLETE STOCK 


‘*Louisville’s Most Complete Music House’’ 
309-311 WEST WALNUT STREET 

















a Community Club among the parents; and a Citi- 
zenship Club among the children. These so aroused 
the people that today the old school-house has been 
made into a teacherage; and there is a fine modern 
public school erected, free from debt. 

The Caney Creek Community Center merely 
stimulates latent desire among the people of a com- 
munity. It puts in trained teachers as the regular 
public school teachers; and also provides extra 
teachers if county resources cannot finance extra 
ones. It has established this year in Floyd, five 
approved high schools at the Centers. 

The value of this method of service toward up- 
building public school education can be readily seen. 

In Floyd County, there are twenty-six teachers at 
the Community Centers that Caney has organized, 
with the co-operation of the County Superintendent 
of Schools. Out of these, nineteen are paid by the 
county out of the regular public school funds. 
Merely, the teachers thus employed are trained 
community organizers as well as tested capable 
teachers. Seven are provided as supplementary 
teachers (high school and extra teachers) by the 
Caney Creek Community Center. All the teachers 
are boarded at the expense of the Communities; 
board being raised usually by entertainments at the 
public school. 

The method of the Caney Creek Community 
Center results in making efficient public schools in 
Eastern Kentucky that are attended by approxi- 
mately eight thousand boys and girls, at a minimum 
overhead expense, because the public funds are 
made use of efficiently. 

It is generally conceded that school spirit in these 
communities is almost unbelievably enthusiastic. 

At Maytown, for example, one of tbe Centers 





affiliated with the Caney Creek Community Center: 
A splendid public school building was erected by the 
community and the county. To reach this build- 
ing, if the aroused children could get to school for 
nine months, a bridge was necessary. The com- 
munity trustees went to the Fiscal Court for an 
appropriation. his was refused. Tbe community 
could not afford to have their children miss such a 
wonderful school as was being put on, under the 
Community organizer; and therefore the men built 
the bridge. It wasa splendid bridge and cost about 
$1,500. This meant decided sacrifice on the part of 
many. Then the trustees went again to the Court 
and said the bridge was built. The Court made an 
order reimbursing the community for a large portion. 
of the money. 

Maytown will be the first Community Center 
established by Caney to stand alone. It is also the 
idea—merely to start a school spirit that will endure 
and function without outside aid. At Maytown, an 
approved high school has been added to the public 
grade school. The community organization is so 
strong that this is the last year that Caney need have 
an organizer stationed there. The community can 
itself ‘‘carry on.” 

There are two million children of school age in the 
Southern Highland area. A large number of these 
are in the mountains of Kentucky. They are for the 
most part in the public schools. The Caney Creek 
Community Center’s method will eventually leaven 
the entire public school population. ; 

Caney has a hundred per cent enrollment of its 
teaching force as members of the K. E. A. Twenty- 
six teachers in Floyd and ten in Knott—all aiding 
the public school to function efficiently and to pro- 
duce not only academic graduates but citizens. 
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THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


One problem understood is better than twenty vague solutions. In the 


Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic the pupil cannot proceed unless he understands 
how to proceed. He is prepared to work out his own understanding by being 
led skillfully from one step to the next, understanding all the way. 
to do arithmetic readily from the inside out. 





He learns 


2, 3, or 6 book series. 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S HISTORIES 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA—5th Year 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY—6th Year 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY—7th and 8th Years 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY—2th Year Civics 


Professors Woodburn and Moran know the secret of making history real, 
and they combine this quality with a scholarly choice of material, with a duly 
proportioned presentation of it, and a strict adherence to truth. In language 
simple yet vigorous and well within the child’s comprehension they have suc- 
ceeded in sharing the spirit of history with the reader. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





221 East 20th Street 








CHICAGO 

















A BETTER KENTUCKY. 
(J. Virgil Chapman, State Supervisor of Rural Schools ) 


The American Creed, by William Tyler Page, 
closes with these words: 


“T therefore believe it is my duty to my 


have even propounded the question, ‘‘Can the nation 
afford to educate its children?” The Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association 

worth vastly more than the membership fee of the 
N. E. A.—with an astounding array of statistics, 
shows conclusively that we ean not afford to do 


country to love it, to support its Consti- otherwise. In fact, there is no justification for the 
© the tution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, statement that the American people —— 
built and to defend it against all enemies.” seventeen billions for luxuries cannot afford to 
; ; ‘ invest the paltry sum of one billion in elementary 
about The finest manifestation of genuine love for a and secondary schools for the making of American 
art of home, a community, a state or a nation is in the manhood and womanhood. 
Court protection and care of its children. No stronger When the State of lowa awoke in the early years 
de an support to our Constitution can be imagined than of the twentieth century, she changed the pitiful 
ortion that which abides in the cultivated minds and hearts excuse of cringing minds We are poor and can’t 
of an educated, patriotic citizenry. The obedience aller to dé i.” inte the welled slogan and 
center of our laws and the preservation of our institu- victorious battle-cry “We are poor and can’t 
so the tions must depend upon the intelligence and virtues afford not to do it.’ The marvelous results there, 
ndure of the people. Our respect and honor for the flag ag in some other states, after the new-birth, are a 
vn, an can be measured largely by the training received snatter of modern educational history 
public as American freemen in American schools. The cae, 5 
is sO gravest danger, the bitterest enemy, to this or Consolidation. 
| have any other country is ignorance, with its horrible The above ‘‘remarks,’’ we think, logically lead 
y can brood—superstition, selfishness, narrowness, prej- us—at least they lead us—to a brief consideration 
, udice, vice, disregard for human rights and human of that which has been too long neglected even in 
in the happiness. The safest, surest defense against all Kentucky. Within the last few weeks the writer 
these enemies is a liberal, practical education, inspiring has been invited to participate in the dedication of 
or the our boys and girls to a higher and sublimer life. five splendid consolidated school buildings. Others 
Creek The very permanency of our democracy rests upon have been dedicated—thus showing some com- 
eaven the efficacy of our public schools—the veritable mendable progress, of which we are very proud. 
; bulwark of all our free institutions and the rainbow Although convinced that this is the real key to 
of its of hope for a more glorious Republic. the solution of the rural problem, we have been 
venty- In recent months much has been said as to our grieved to see far too few communities fail to use 
aiding financial ability to maintain our rapidly growing the key. 
O pro- and expanding public school system. Eminent Referring again to Iowa, we remember that her 


authorities in discussing the rising cost of education 


first typical consolidated school was established 
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SILENT READING 


A Handbook for Teachers by Germane and Germane 


A simple direct treatment of a live subject which 
every Teacher and Superintendent needs. 


Hundreds of Teachers have sent voluntary com- 
mendations, but the best proof of value is that: 


Teachers and School Heads have demanded ten 
thousand copies during its first year in print. 


SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF $1.60 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


623 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















just about twenty-five years ago, and for fifteen 
years she averaged only one a year. Then, with 
more favorable legislation and renewed faith, she 
has averaged for the last ten years about fifty a 
year. Scarcely fifteen years ago Kentucky made 
her first attempt (still a glorious success) at Mays- 
lick. As shown by statistics, we have even sur- 
passed Iowa for the first fifteen years, but we firmly 
believe it is now time for our greater burst of speed. 

But let us fora moment look at a southern state, 
Mississippi, which by Ayres’ scale (or Fairbanks’) 
ranks below Kentucky. This state too was slow 
at first, but within the past decade has made 
marked progress. A recent bulletin by my friend, 
J. T. Calhoun, State Rural Supervisor of Missis- 
sippi, presents the following facts: 

There are in Mississippi 751 consolidated 
schools with public transportation, 

Number of pupils transported—43,497, 
Number of teachers in consolidated schools 
i BF, 

"Number of college graduates—900, 

Amount spent for ieee etiaaieias per month 
—$100,000. 

They are poor and can't afford not to do it. 
Mississippi has followed the lead of progressive 
states and offered state aid for consolidated schools. 
She is now exclaiming, * ‘Watch us rise in the scale 
of efficiency.” 

Kentucky, always conservative, established, as 
stated above, her first sure-enough cousolidated 
school not quite fifteen years ago. The idea has 
grown in Mason County until the mother school, 
*“Mayslick,’”’ now looks with pride upon eight 
splendid schools of this type, nearly all provided 
with electric lights, furnaces, waterworks and other 


modern conveniences. Some of them have attract- 
ive teachers’ homes. 

Three of the newest buildings in the county have 
been completed within the last year at a cost of 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars each. As 
evidence of the success of this movement in Mason 
County, we mention the fact that when the last 
proposition to consolidate five small schools and 
levy a special local tax for same was submitted toa 
vote in the Lewisburg community, not a man or 
woman in the five districts opposed it. It was a 
unanimous affiramative vote. 

Public transportation is provided by the use of 
eight large horse-drawn vehicles and twenty-nine 
motor buses, some with a capacity of fifty children. 

Other counties have caught step and marched 
forward also. At least a score deserve favorable 
mention. The following statistics just compiled are 
indicative of progress: 


Kentucky 1911 1915 1919 1921 1922 1923 


Schools with free 
transportation... 6 
Kentucky 1921 
Two-teacher schools............ 401 
Three-teacher schools........ 
Four or more teacher 
BGO eo 143 


This table indicates a total gain of two hundred 
eighty-eight (288) schools of two, three, four or 
more teachers. It does not include city schools or 
independent ‘graded common schools,’ but only 
those under control of county boards of education. 
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P. A. RAITH, Manager 








The New International Encyclopedia 
SECOND EDITION—24 VOLUMES—80,000 ARTICLES 


The leading American Reference Work. 


nearly every state for Graded Schools and High Schools. 
Booklet of sample pages sent on request. 
mention the K. E. A. Bulletin.) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., Publishers 


809 Elm Street 


Approved or adopted in 
Free 


(When writing please 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Reports from 117 of the 129 counties show that 
there are now 5,792 one-teacher white schools in the 
State—five hundred fewer than two years ago. 


Kentucky 1921 1922 1923 
Schools providing free 

transportation.__............. 4 3 78 1 
Counties with more or 


less free transportation.. 16 26 35 


Gain 


This means that in many a rural community in 
Kentucky can be found a modern school plant, 
sometimes a comfortable and attractive teacherage, 
a loyal, happy, conscientious corps of teachers and 
a community spirit that proclaims to all the world, 
“Our children are as good as those of any people 
anywhere. We believe in equality of educational 
opportunity. Our boys and girls must be trained 
to compete with those of towns, cities and pro- 
gressive rural districts. Such adequate prepa- 
ration is impossible in a small, crowded, poorly- 
equipped, antiquated eighteenth century school. 
We believe in the rights of childhood. We know 
that there is no absolute security or safety in a 
democracy with an unenlightened citizenry. We 
are helping to ‘Make the world safe for democ- 
racy.’ We know that it costs more to maintain a 
good school, but we can’t afford not to do it. The 
paltry tax voted for this purpose is to us not a tax 
at all, but an investment in citizenship, manhood 
and womanhood, that will advance civilization, 
elevate society and glorify Kentucky.’’ ‘So mote 
it be.”’ 

In conclusion, the big problem is one of finance. 
It is now believed that improved methods may 
discover some hitherto untouched sources of school 
Tevenue. Good schools cost good money. Good 


citizens everywhere are showing more inclination to 
make this good investment in good government. 
Now let school people so teach and talk and act as 
to sell this idea to all our people. We may thus 
create a stronger sentiment for more liberal policies 
by which we may advance a constructive and pros 
gressive educational program in “Old Kentucky.” 





THE SECOND SEMESTER 


OF THE 


Murray State Normal 


OPENS 


FEBRUARY 4, 1924 


Full Normal'course; excellent faculty; 
tuition to Kentuckians free; inciden- 
tal fee $5.00 per semester; room and 


board $3.75 to $6.25 per week. : : 


For further particulars address: 


JOHN W. CARR, President 


MURRAY, -- KENTUCKY 
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THE MOREHEAD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
(By Chas. G. Lewis, Dean) 


The Morehead State Normal School, which 
opened its doors to students on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1923, is the first state institution of any kind to 
be established within the Hill Country of our Com- 
monwealth. For a generation Eastern Kentucky’s 
coal, oil, gas and clay have been pouring out in ever- 
increasing volume through the valleys which tap 
her treasure house for the enrichment of the State 
and the Nation. For half a century timber in vast 
quantities has been borne forth on her river tides. 
At last an awakened public has seen that a wealth 
far exceeding that of forests or mines or wells is hid- 
den among her hills and growing along her valleys 
in the form of young manhood and womanhood. 
Strong bodies, fine minds, energy, ambition, aspi- 
ration, ideals, boundless possibilities, await the 
enlightening and directing power of a school fitted 
to accomplish their development. To this task 
Morehead Normal has been dedicated. 


The problem confronting this new school is simple 
in statement but difficult in accomplishment. It 
is to take the material offered by the elementary 
and high schools of its territory and, through the 
medium of simple living, the highest type of instruc- 
tion, worthy example and exalted professional 
ideals, turn out teachers who will go into rural, 
village and town schools with a training and a 
determination that will enable them to give to their 
people a school worthy of Kentucky childhood. 

Two months after Dr. Button was elected presi- 
dent of the new institution an able faculty of eight 
members had been secured, courses had _ been 
planned and put into operation, dormitories and 
boarding hall opened, 150 students from twelve 
counties enrolled, and a fine institutional spirit 
developed. Good work is being done in all classes, 
and a large majority of the student body seems to 
be animated by the ideal, ‘“The best is hardly good 
enough,” 

While the accomplishments listed above are most 
gratifying, they are small when compared with the 
plans for the immediate future. With the opening 
of the second semester, February 4th, preparations 
will have been completed to accommodate from 350 
to 400 students. The faculty will be enlarged, 
every available room on the campus made ready for 
occupants, the dining hall equipped to care for at 
least 200, and class rooms improved and increased 
in number so that classes may be kept down to forty 
members. In addition to these preparations, the 
citizens of Morehead are arranging to room and 
board all students who cannot be cared for on the 
campus at the low rates set by the institution. 

Since the training school is the heart of every 
teacher-training institution, Morehead Normal is 
planning to furnish the most approved facilities in 
this line. The beautiful ten-room Morehead Con- 
solidated School will be completed and ready for use 
soon after Christmas. This will be developed into 
a training school. In addition at least one rural 
training school will be established near the Normal 
for use in the effective training of rural teachers. 
Later many such training units will be brought into 
service, for those in charge of the institution realize 
that in the rural field lies their greatest opportunity 
and responsibility. 

Morehead Normal is given the right by the act 
that established it to grant elementary, intermedi- 
ate and advanced certificates of the same standard 


and value as those that are issued by the old State 
Normals. Any white person of Kentucky who is 
over sixteen, and has completed the eight grades of 
the elementary school is eligible to enter without 
tuition. An incidental fee of $4.00 per semester is 
charged, furnished rooms with light and heat cost 
$4.00 per month, and good board is furnished at 
$3.00 per week. No county appointments are 
required. The citizens of Morehead, churches, 
clubs and every interest of the town are doing their 
utmost to make the town a pleasant and fitting 
home for a normal school, so that students may be 
sure of a cordial reception by institution and com- 
munity. 





TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE NOTES 


Plans are being discussed for the Summer School 
at Transylvania for the coming summer. This 
school was made possible by the gift of $25,000 by 
Mrs. Montgomery of Cynthiana. While the major 
work will be in the field of Education, there will be 
offered allied subjects so that practically every 
department of the college will be represented in the 
summer session. Prof. Reeves, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, is putting forth every effort to 
make the first session of this school successful in 
every department. Complete plans are as yet not 
formulated but a definite announcement will be 
ready within the next few days. 


Prof. F. W. Reeves, head of the Department of 
Education of Transylvania College has been notified 
that his report to the Education Finance Committee 
has been selected for publication. The subject of 
his report is ‘“‘The Unit of Public School Finance in 
Illinois.’’ ‘ Prof. Reeves had been engaged in investi- 
gation since his appointment as a member of the 
field staff of the commission more than a year ago. 
He came to Transylvania at the beginning of the 
school year, after having held a research fellowship 
at the University of Chicago. His report is one of 
the few selected for publication by the commission 
and is part of the most extensive school costs inquiry 
ever made. 


Copies of the reports published will be distributed 
among educational authorities by means of the 
$10,000 appropriation of the American Council of 
Education, meeting in New York City a few weeks 
ago. 


Prof. Reeves is now engaged in a similar investi- 
gation for the State of Kentucky. His report will 
be ready sometime within the next few months. 


With the first concert a few days off, the Crimson 
Ramblers, the Transylvania G lee C lub, are making 
every effort to complete its program. The club is 
larger this year and has more opportunity for a 

varied program. The finished concert will include 
chorus numbers, quartets, solos, monologues and 
a playlet entitled, ‘‘Rooms to Let.” 








COMPETITION OPEN TO TEACHERS 
for Best Educational Motion Picture Scenarios— 
Prize-winning scenario to be filmea and distrib- 
uted to American schools. For details of contest write 
THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 

06 lest Washington Boulevard, tian 
A National Organization of American Educators 
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serve you. 


199 EAST GAY STREET 





Ginn & Company solicits your kindly inter- 
est in its publications. 


fifty years as publishers has enabled us to 
know and meet educational requirements. 


As your educational needs arise during the 
coming adoption, write us. 


GINN & COMPANY 


An experience of 


We want to 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














J. P. W. BROUSE 


The death of Superintendent J. P. W. Brouse at 
rvine, Ky., a few days ago removed one of the 
best and most widely known school superintendents 
of the State. Superintendent Brouse was an edu- 
cator of prominence. His work at Somerset, Ky., 
was especially outstanding, manual training in the 
Somerset High School taking first rank with that 
of many large cities. The Somerset Schools were 
developed to a high degree of efficiency under his 
administration. For the last five years he had 
faithfully served the public schools of Irvine, Ky. 


Mr. Brouse had long been an active member of 
the Kentucky Educational Association. Loyal in 
the highest degree to the Association, he had served 
on some of the most important committees, includ- 
ing the Legislative, and was a member of the 
Reading Circle Board at the time of his death. 
His schools have occupied a position on the member- 
ship ‘Honor Roll’’ for some time. Superintendent 
Brouse will be greatly missed, not only in the 
councils of the K. E. A., but also in a large social 
circle of friends where he was so favorably known. 





CENTRE COLLEGE NEWS ITEM 


Centre College began its one hundred and fifth 
year of successful college work in September. The 
enrollment surpasses that of any previous year in 
its history. The explanation of this enrollment is 
not in the largest Freshman class, but in the return 
for graduation and continuance of study of men 
who had previously enrolled. 

The present Senior class is almost double that of 
either class of the last two years. 

Two new men have been added to the Faculty 
this year, Dr. H. G. Duncan, Ph. D., formerly of 
the University of Illinois, and James R. Sterrett, 
Master of Arts from the University of Wisconsin. 

The large enrollment in the department of Educa- 
tion indicates that the teaching profession will get 
a larger percentage of the student body than any 
other profession. 
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WELLINGTON PATRICK, M. A. 


Director of University Extension, University of Kentucky 


He is a native Kentuckian, and received his 
education at the University of Kentuc ky and George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. He 
came to the University of Kentucky in 1918, and in 
1919 was appointed Director of University Exten- 
sion. In 1922 and 1923, he was Director of the Sum- 
mer Session at the University. In 1923, he was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Education in the 
new College of Education, still retaining his position 
as Director of University Extension. 

The Department of University Extension expects 
to give service to something like 2,000 Kentucky 
teachers this year, through the medium of corre- 
spondence courses and courses by direct class 
instruction carried on in various parts of the State. 
Last year the Department gave service to some- 
thing like a thousand teachers who took advantage 
of courses offered. 





SHELBY COUNTY TEACHERS PLEDGE 
100% MEMBERSHIP. 


The Shelby County Teachers Association in ses- 
sion at Shelbyville, November 10, unanimously 
voted to enroll in the K. E. A. 100 per cent strong 
for 1923-1924, thus maintaining the same splendid 
record held in the Association for some time. The 
Shelby County teachers meet monthly and present 
a very interesting program in connection with a 
study schedule, teachers from a certain district 
being held responsible for the program one month 
and those from a different section having charge 
the next month. Not only have the discussions 
proved interesting, but very profitable, since each 
exercise is studiously prepared. 








INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT. 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 











NEWSON © COMPANY 





Advance editions of an attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable series of 
Arithmetics under the title of The 
Pilot Arithmetics have just come from 
the press. The books now ready are 


BOOK ONE 


For Grades Three and Four 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
Free Specimen Copies Upon Application 


BOOK THREE 


For Grades Seven and {Eight is in press 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of 
The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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LIPPINCOTT’S TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING—Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 
The Scientific speller which has attracted more attention than any other book in the 


spelling field. 


ARITHMETIC—Lennes-Jenkins Applied Arithmetic. 


A taree book series full of problems which are really applied to and based on life experi- 


ences. 
HISTOR Y—Lefferts’ American Leaders. 


Plenty of drill and review work. Special teacher’s edition;with answers. 


History through biography written in a style easily comprehended by children, and with 


the details of greatest interest to them. 


PHYSIOLOG Y—Haviland’s Modern Physiology, Health and Hygiene. 
Three book series—just the right combination of hygiene and physiology—all from the 


most modern point of view. 


HOME ECONOMICS—Wellman’s Food Planning and Preparation. 
A text on food for 7th, 8th and 9th grades. The principles of food selection, preparation and 
cost, are presented from a scientific basis but in a manner delightfully interesting and practical. 


AGRICULTURE—Davis’ Productive Farming. 


Considered by many as the best elementary text on agriculture available. 


Southern Edition. . 


Brand new 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Complete Line of Elementary and High School Texts 
Inquiries Solicited 


E. Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, IIl. 








MURRAY STATE NORMAL 
(J. W. Carr, President) 


The Murray State Normal opened September 24, 
1923, with the largest and most enthusiastic audience 
which ever attended an educational gathering in the 
Purchase. The principal address was made by 
George Colvin, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He was followed by: Professor J. L. 
Harman, President of the Bowling Green Business 
University, and a member of the Normal School 
Commission; Hon. W. J. Webb of Mayfield; Hon. 
Dave Johnson of Clinton; Hon. Lawrence Cooper 
of Benton; Senator Green of Smithland; and Miss 
Inez Luten, County Superintendent of Fulton 
County schools. Each speaker pledged hearty sup- 
port to the institution. 

The school opened with an initial enrollment of 
190 students. This number has since increased to 
201. Classes are being maintained in each of the 
six years of the normal course. Of this number 81 
are high school graduates, 98 have had one or more 
years in high school, and 22 have completed only 
the eighth grade. The enrollment will be prac- 
tically doubled at the beginning of the second semes- 
ter, February 4, 1924. 

The faculty has been chosen from well trained and 
successful teachers. The personnel follows: 

Miss Mary W. Moss—English—graduate of Pea- 
body College, and post graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity (formerly principal of Horse Cave High 
School). Mrs. Bell Walker—Science—graduate of 
Kentucky University (formerly principal of Law- 
renceburg High School). Miss Stella Pennington— 
Music—graduate of Oxford College and Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. E. H. Smith—Mathe- 


matics—graduate of the National Teachers’ Nor- 
mal and Business College, Henderson, Tennessee 
(formerly principal of the Wingo High School). 
W. M. Caudill—Geography, History—graduate of 
Peabody College and post graduate of same institu- 
tion (formerly principal of Prestonsburg High 
School). James H. Hutchinson—Education—gradu- 
ate of Peabody College and post graduate of same 
institution, superintendent of the Murray City 
Schools. I. H. Koffman—History, English, Ath- 
letics—graduate of Union University of Jackson, 
Tennessee (formerly principal of the High School 
of Union City, Tennessee). The num ber of mem- 
bers of the faculty will be practically doubled at 
the beginning of the next semester. 

The Normal is being conducted this year in the 
Murray High School Building, but the new Normal 
building will be completed and ready for occupancy 
next summer. The new building is located on a 
35-acre campus and when fully equipped will be one 
of the best Normal school buildings in the State. 
Plans are being perfected to secure other buildings 
and to provide adequate support for the mainte- 
nance and development of the school. 

The course of study is similar to that of other 
state normal schools. Special emphasis is placed 
on the particular subjects and school room arts 
which must be taught. Graduates of accredited 
high schools can complete the course in two years. 
In addition to securing the advanced certificate, 
each graduate would be entitled to junior college 
standing in any standard institution such as the 
University of Kentucky. 

The expenses are reasonable. Board and room 
rent in private homes cost from $3.75 to $6.25 per 
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Sixty Units 
In Business English 


By 
Harold S. Brown, A. B. 


A successful correlation of the essen- 
tials of English, punctuation, and letter 
writing, with emphasis on the letter 
writing feature. 


A superior text for evening school, 
continuation school, or brief day school 
courses. 


Sixty assignments, 176 pages, 
cloth, $1.00 


You have been looking for this book. 


Published By 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 











Most of the sana: however, sie siti 
which have all modern conveniences. Accommoes 
dations, including room and board, in such homes 
can be secured from $22.50 to $25.00 per month. 

Murray is a good Kentucky city of about 3,000 
population. It is easily accessible by automobile 
or train. It is located on the N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
road which furnishes six passenger trains daily. In 
addition to having the conveniences of a modern 
city, the moral and religious atmosphere is as good 
as the best to be found any place. 

A cordial welcome awaits all students who attend 
the Murray State Normal. 


MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, LOUISVILLE, OCTOBER 27, 1923. 
Complying with call of the president, J. W. Ire- 

land, Frankfort, Kentucky, the Board of Directors 

for the Kentucky Educational Association met in 
the Secretary’s office, rooms 319-320 Starks Build- 

ing, Louisville, at 11 o'clock, A. M., October 27, 

1923. The following members were present: J. W. 

Ireland, President, Frankfort; J. W. Bradner, 

Middlesboro; H. H. Cherry, Bowling Green; M. E. 

Ligon, Ashland, and R. E. Williams, Secretary- 

treasurer, Louisville. The absence of State Super- 

intendent George Colvin was noted. 

The first meeting in the new offices of the Associa- 
tion since establishing permanent quarters in con- 
nection with position of all-time Secretary, each 





member of the board manifested a deep interest in 
the welfare of the organization and freely discussed 
policies looking toward 7 development and 
increased usefulness of K. E, A. as a factor in the 
school system of ous State. 

It was decided that the Association should 
champion the cause of rural and elementary schools, 
emphasizing their needs and assisting in every way 
possible a progressive program for them. ‘‘A well 
qualified teacher for every child”’ is to be the motto 
of the Association’s activities. Equalization of 
funds and educational opportunity likewise to 
receive the hearty endorsement of the new out- 
lined policy. 

In full accord with the idea that the best annual 
program obtainable should be provided for the 
members of the Kentucky Educational Association 
during its annual session, April 23-26, 1924, the 
president was authorized to expend not exceeding 
$1,500 in securing some of the most noted talent 
in ‘the country, and in other ways perfecting plans 
for a constructive and up-to-date annual session. 
It was further agreed that two outstanding speakers 
of national prominence should be employed for each 
day. Recognized educational leaders of Kentucky 
are also to be invited to contribute toward the suc- 
cess of the 1924 Convention. 

The date of annual session, location of head- 
quarters, meeting place of general assembly, and 
assembly rooms of departmental sections, previously 
fixed by the president and secretary, were concurred 
in, and these officers were instructed to make all 
necessary arrangements to insure the complete suc- 
cess of the convention. 

The report of the secretary, as to the rental of 
K. E. A. offices, rooms 319-320 Starks Building, 
Louisville, Ky., the employment of stenographer, 
purchase ‘of necessary office furniture and office 
supplies, etc., was unanimously endorsed per 
instructions of directors’ meeting, May 11, 1923. 
Having decided on a most economical budget of 
expenditures for the year 1923-24, the Secretary was 
advised to use his best efforts in carrying out the 
proposed budget as nearly as possible. The fact 
that this budget had been submitted to certain 
business organizations of Louisville in order to fully 
acquaint them with the plans of the Association 
in connection with the project of maintaining a 
permanent office in Louisville, and further to empha- 
size the need of financial assistance by reason of 
this increased expense, was made a matter of record. 

It was‘suggested that a careful record of the meet- 
ings for the Board of Directors be kept by the 
Secretary, signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary, and that these minutes be presented at each 
session of this body. 

The Secretary was instructed to make arrange- 
ments for holding, in connection with the Con- 
vention, a commercial display of school supplies, 
books, educational literature, school furniture, etc., 
it being suggested that teachers apprec iate the 
information often obtained by such display. 

There being no further business presented for the 
consideration of the Board, the meeting was 
adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 

J. W. IRELAND, President, 
R. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary-treasurer. 
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RALPH E. HILL, SUPERINTENDENT 


SOMERSET PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For many years the citizens of Somerset have 
paidjthe maximum tax allowed under the law; this 
liberal interest in the schools is naturally reflected 
in the school system, which is unusual both in 
equipment and results. 


Somerset has five school buildings and a public 
library. This library is a unique feature in that the 
building was given by Andrew Carnegie, but was 
furnished and is operated by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The library has a full time librarian and is 
open from nine until five each day, both tothe public 
and to the pupils. As it adjoins the high school 
it is much used by the high school pupils for study 
periods. 


Besides the usual academic courses, the high 
school offers splendid opportunities in vocational 
and industrial lines. There is a very modern 
kitchen where in addition to their regular work the 
students make articles for sale. There is a fully 
equipped sewing laboratory where many of the girls 
make their own hats and clothing. The work of 
the Art Department includes the study of form, 
color, and design; drawing, lettering, and posters; 
batik and pottery. The department has a fine kiln 
in which the pottery is fired. The school has shops 
for bench, wood lathe, steel lathe, and forge; a 
foundry, and a mill room. The students in the 
Manual Training Department do many of the odd 
jobs of repairing for the different school buildings, 
and recently built a large grandstand for the athletic 
field. Another feature of the school is a fully 
equipped printshop in which all printing for the 
city schools is done by the printing students. 
This shop gets out the school paper, and the school 
annual, which would be a credit to any commercial 
printing establishment. The high school is of 
course on the accredited lists of the Southern and 
Northern College Associations. 


Somerset has grown rapidly since 1920. During 
that time the school census has increased from 1,302 
to 1,786. Last year additions were built to two of 
the grade buildings, providing ten new rooms; and 
in one of these buildings a new heating plant was 
installed. This construction was not paid for by 
a bond issue, but out of a building fund that had 
been created from current revenues of the past two 
years. 

There are now forty-six teachers in the system, 
not including the superintendent, and the super- 
visors of music, penmanship and drawing. Somer- 
set is fortunate in that the turnover in teachers is 
low. Since there have been but few changes from 
year to year, the morale of the corps is high; and 
the work being done is somewhat above the average, 
as was shown in the standard achievement tests 
given last year. More than half of the teachers 
were in attendance at various summer schools 
during the past summer. All of the teachers and 
board members, the secretaries, and the librarian, 
are members of the K. E. A. 











10,000 Members by the April Meeting 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ENROLLMENT BLANK ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT 25 PER CENT OF MEMBERSHIP FEE IS TO PAY FOR THE K. E. A. 


JOURNAL, THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


SLOGAN 


Give credit sor my attendance to county of.......... 


NOTE 
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Interest—Simplicity—Beauty 


are the features which distinguish the 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 


Every selection has intrinsic literary value. 

The vocabulary is based on the Thorndike Word List; hence it is simple 
and of the highest value. 

The illustrations are the finest ever used in elementary readers. One 
teacher writes, ‘‘The illustrations are so charming, artistic, and clever that the 
pupils readily interpret the content of the lesson. They always say ‘Let’s turn 
another page’ so appealingly that invariably I turn another page.” 


See These Readers and Know Just How 
Helpful and Delightful They Are. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. 


Chicago, Illinois 























(PATENTED) 


Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equipped School 
They Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 
Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 








PRE-EMINENT IN LEADERSHIP 


OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLAT, 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 
FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF ACENTURY 


OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE is the established 
Manufactured Blackboard. Made in Dead Black and 
Live Green, ona special Live Spruce backing, kiln dried 
with five or seven coats of Old Reliable Surfacer, a perfect 
Chalk Marking Surface is produced for every slab. 

Every purchaser has a double guarantee, that of the 
manufacturer leaving to purchaser whether or not the board 
gives utter satisfaction; and the guarantee of Kentucky's 
Own School Supply House. 

Ready for instant shipment from Louisville. 

Prices and samples without obligation for the asking. 


Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 West Main Street 
Louisville, Ky. 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A few of Our well known materials 
for schools: 


Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 Water —_ Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper 
Colors Plain Drawing Papers 

Pressed and Wax Crayons Tonal Poster Paper 
in Pasteboard and Metal Tempera Poster Colors 
Boxes 

Industrial Drawing Kits 

Art Enamel 

Moldolith 

Adhezo 

Embeco Paste Powder 


Scissors 

Raphia and Reed 
Basket Bottoms 
Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Kindergarten Supplies 


If you are not familiar with these 
supplies send for catalogs, 
prices and samples 


Thomas Charles Company 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY AS A 
SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Extension program of the University will 
probably serve two thousand teachers during 
the year. 

“At your service” 


is the attitude of the University 
of Kentucky. A number of service organizations at 
the University of Kentucky exist for the benefit of 
the citizens of the State. Among these are The 
Public Service Laboratories, which make bacteri- 
ological examinations of all kinds for people of the 
State; the Division of Agricultural Extension, which 
has a corps of one hundred and fifty agents in all 
parts of the State, and which spends $200,000 
annually of federal and state money for the aid 
of farmers and their wives; and the Department 
of University Extension, which has for its motto 
“The boundaries of the State are the limits of the 
University Campus.” 

The Department of University Extension has 
been in existence for four years. Under its direc- 
tion comes various lines of service, such as corre- 
spondence courses, courses by direct class instruc- 
tion, a debating and public speaking service for 
high schools of the State, and various other lines of 
activity designed to bring the agencies of the Uni- 
versity to the people of the Commonwealth. 

Besides the regular program of correspondence 
courses in which there is a considerable body of 
teachers enrolled, the department is conducting 
college courses in various places over the State where 
the service of the University in this respect is 
wanted. Twenty-seven college courses are being 
offered this year at various points over the State. 

Courses are now in progress at Lexington, Ver- 


sailles, Frankfort, Winchester, Sturgis, Paris, 
Georgetown, Nicholasville, Covington, Dry Ridge, 
Ashland, Catlettsburg, Corbin, Walton and Shelby- 
ville, with one or more college courses at each place. 
The city of Paris has a veritable branch university. 
In Winchester, the teachers of the entire city and 
county come together weekly for college instruction, 
given by the Dean of the College of Education at 
the University, Dr. W. S. Taylor. At Frankfort, 
more than fifty per cent of the city and county 
teachers meet weekly for instruction in college 
courses. At Dry Ridge, a country town, the 
teachers for miles around meet weekly:for instruc- 
tion given by Dr. J. T. C. Noe of the College of 
Education at the University, and similarly for the 
other towns where the work is being conducted. 

These courses are regularly organized courses, 
such as are regularly given on the University 

campus. Their purpose is to bring to the teachers 

of the State opportunities for college training. 
There is now a tendency in Kentucky to raise the 
requirements of the teaching profession and every- 
where it is in the air for teachers to get a college 
education. These courses offer such opportunity 
and enable the teachers while at work to utilize 
their spare time and count the work done as credit 
toward graduation in any college which they may 
wish to attend. 

This program of bringing the University to the 
people has its points of human interest. Thousands 
of people in the State would gladly go to college if 
means permitted, but alas the schools must go on 
and all are not permitted to stop their work and 
attend college. Yet, it is inspiring to see the human 
sacrifice often made to get an education. Last year 
a student teaching in a country school walked, once 
a week, for a distance of eight miles, caught a bus, 
and arrived on time each week at an extension class 
conducted by the University. Others ride on 
horseback, and still others gather together the 
teachers in their vicinity, tuck them comfortably 
in Fords and together they drive to the meeting 
point for the University extension class. Thus, 
hundreds of teachers denied the opportunity of a 
college education heretofore are beginning to realize 
the dreams of youth. As a result, today many 
older persons who could never have found time to 
attend college four years are finding their way into 
college to ‘finish up” after having earned a part of 
their degree at home. 

The Department of University Extension also has 
a program of service in debate and public speaking 
for the high schools of the State. Last year more 
than one hundred and fifty high schools partici- 
pated in a debating program fostered by the 
University; some fifteen thousand high school 
students directly or indirectly participated in the 
debates, which were heard by forty or fifty thousand 
persons. The University spent time and energy 
in preparing material, doing research work, and 
working out bibliographies which would make a 
debate on such a scale possible. As a result, an 
interest in public speaking has been started in the 


high schools which will undoubtedly tell in the 


young people when they 
university, or in adult life. 

The Department of University Extension has no 
funds, except a small allotment from the University 
budget; it has no special appropriation from the 
Legislature; it receives no funds from the federal 
government, but it is doing its utmost, with the 
funds at its command, to offer what service it can 
to the people of the State. 
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EDITORIALS. 


President J. W. Ireland advises that the following 
talent has been engaged for the 1924 se —_ of the 
Kentucky Educational Association: W. L. Bryan, 
President Indiana University; H. H. Ryan of St. 
Louis; F. D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. Tentative agree- 
ments have also been made with Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, Dr. R. J. Aley, President Butler College, 
and Governor Hyde of Missouri. Miss Ada Ward 
and other noted women speakers are also under 
consideration for this program. Complete announce- 
ment of talent will be made in our February number 
of the Journal. 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will be held in 
Chicago, Illinois, February 24-28, 1924. Head- 
quarters for Kentucky will be located at the 
Congress Hotel. It is very much desired that a 
large number of Kentucky people attend this 
important meeting. Our membership in the N. E. A. 
snould be handsomely increased during the year. 
A complete program of the Convention will be 
featured in our February issue of the Journal. 


State Superintendent George Colvin, whose term 
expires the first of the year, has resigned his position 
to accept the superintendency of the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s Home. It is understood 
that Mr. Colvin takes charge of this institution on 
December eighth. The management is to be con- 
gratulated on securing one of such progressive 
spirit. He will surely demonstrate his worth as an 
administrator and educator. Here’s wishing him 
success in his new field of activity. 


The Southeastern Passenger Association has 
granted a rate of one and one-half fare round trip 
to members of the Association during the annual 
convention, April 23-26, 1924, provided identifi- 
cation certificates are presented when purchasing 
ticket. These certificates are now ready for dis- 
tribution, and will be mailed with membership 
receipts as enrollments are received in this office. 


The membership of the Kentucky Educational 
Association should be increased to at least ten 
thousand members in the next few weeks. Favor- 
able reports from various parts of the State reach 
our office daily. A large number of county and 
city superintendents are enrolling 100 per cent of 
their teaching force. The majority of teachers will 
gladly enroll if the importance of such action is 
presented. Much depends on the encouragement 
given the membership campaign by those in posi- 
tions of leadership. May we urge every one, who 
has not already manifested an interest in this 
drive, to do so at once. 


Attention is called to the generous number of 
ads carried in this number of our official publica- 
tion. Our advertisers make this Journal possible, 
and we urge our readers to give careful considera- 
tion to same. All other things being equal, our 
advertisers should be given preference by reason 
of the interest they manifest in using our space. 





Teachers in the following counties in recent con- 
ferences have manifested their interest in and loy- 
alty for the K. E. A. by going on record as favoring 
100 per cent membership and authorizing the county 
superintendent to retain the membership dues from 
their monthly salaries: Snelby, Bracken and Mer- 
cer. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS. 


Unless members notify this office when changing 
address, it is impossible to reach them with our 
publication. Three hundred copies of the October 
issue were mailed to addresses given when enrolling, 
but failed to reach these members owing to their 
removal without giving us their new addresses. 
Members are urged to notify the office when 
changing address, giving both the old and new 
addresses. If members, have discontinued teaching 
and do not care longer for our literature, they are 
requested to so notify us. This will enable us to 
keep an accurate roll of active members. 


One of the ways the National Education Asso- 
ciation seeks to further the cause of education in 
the United States is by uniting the educational 
forces of the country into one great professional 
organization devoted to the advancement of the 
teaching profession and by promoting education, 
promote the highest welfare of the nation. To 
accomplish this purpose every teacher should be a 
member of local teachers’ organization, a state 
teachers’ association, and the National Association. 
If you are not a member of the National Education 
Association, do not let the year pass without send- 
ing in your name. Address J. W. Crabtree, Secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
Dit. 
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FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION PLEDGES SUP- 
PORT TO K. E. A. 


In annual session at Paducah, December 1, 507 
teachers of the First District endorsed the work of 
the Kentucky Educational Association and unani- 
mously pledged hearty co-operation with member- 
ship plans as indicated in the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the Kentucky Educational Association 
is one of the most important factors in the educa- 
tional life of Kentucky; and whereas, it is our only 
means of uniting and expressing our wishes and 
desires in a body as a whole; and whereas, the further 
educational progress in Kentucky depends upon the 
uniting of all school forces in one great body 
co-operating together for the good of the child, 
therefore be it resolved, That— 


We the school forces of the First Congressional 
District, in annual meeting assembled, hereby 
approve the plans of the officers of the K. E. A. to 
enroll 100 per cent of the teaching force in Ken- 
tucky, and do hereby pledge our assistance in this 
matter and urge, especially every county in the 
First District, to lead the way and blaze the trail 
for Old Kentucky by enrolling 100 per cent of its 
teachers. 

We do further pledge our hearty co-operation to 
our Secretary of the K. E. A., R. E. Williams, 
whose faithful service has strengthened the Asso- 
ciation in the past, and whose active and wise 
leadership in this capacity assures Kentucky of a 
greater K. E. A.” 





RESOLUTIONS—FIRST DISTRICT 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The First District Teachers’ Association held their 
annual session at Paducah on Friday and Saturday 
following Thanksgiving. More than five hundred 
teachers were in attendance, and a very interesting 
program was offered. The Association passed some 
important school resolutions, which follow: 


Be it resolved: That we go on record as endors- 
ing the action of those who were instrumental in 
placing music in the public schools of Kentucky. 

Recognizing the progressive spirit that has char- 
acterized the administration of the present Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, we wish to endorse 
the work of Superintendent Colvin as that of a 
public servant who has had at heart the best 
interest of Kentucky schools. 

That we the school people of the F. D. E. A. 
congratulate ourselves and the citizens of our great 
State upon the election of Professor McHenry 
Rhoads to the important position of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; that we look for- 
ward with bright hopes for a most successful, 
harmonious and constructive administration; that 
we pledge tothis distinguished educational leader 
our unswerving loyalty and most earnest support 
in the promotion of our educational interests and 
the development of a greater Commonwealth. 

If Kentucky has made progress in the field of 
education, it has been due, in no small part, to the 
efficient work of the normal schools in preparing 
teachers for a larger and better service in training 
the youth of our Commonwealth. If we are to 
continue to go forward, these centers of teachers’ 
training must have our continued hearty support. 


We commend the heads of these institutions for 
the splendid service they are rendering the State 
and we pledge our co-operation as school people 
to the end that their work may be rendered even 
more effective. 


We believe thoroughly that if education is real 
and earnest to the individual Kentucky teacher, 
she wants to help herself and others to forward the 
great cause in every practical way; so we want to 
endorse unqualifiedly College Heights Foundation 
of the State Teachers’ College at Bowling Green 
and hail it as a splendid opportunity for enhancing 
education and service in a most practical way. 
We, therefore, pledge this cause our moral and 
material support. 


Recognizing that the question of teachers’ certifi- 
cation is a very important problem for Kentucky 
to solve, we recommend that training and certifi- 
cation of teachers in Kentucky be based on the 
completion of courses from the University of Ken- 
tucky and other colleges and normal schools, and 
from extension courses offered by these institutions, 
and that the present plan of Summer Normals be 
abolished. 


Whereas, the greatest need of Kentucky schools 
is more funds for their support, and since the burden 
of taxes in the State is now placed on real estate, 
while many other kinds of property go free or 
nearly free from taxes, 


Be it resolved, That the Legislature be asked 
to so classify property for taxation as to make all 
kinds of property bear equal burdens of taxation 
for schools, that tax be placed on coal and other 
minerals. 


Since Kentucky paid federal taxes in 1922, 
amounting to $33.000,000.00 and in the same year 
paid for all school purposes only $14,000,000.00— 
in other words, the State pays more than twice as 
much federal taxes as school taxes—we recom- 
mend that the Legislative Committees of the K. 
E. A., and the Superintendents’ Conference make 
an investigation to find whether it is constitutional 
for the General Assembly to pass a law for raising 
school funds, fashioned after plans of raising fed- 
eral taxes and if constitutional, we recommend that 
such law be passed by the incoming Legislature. 


We recommend that the present law for con- 
solidated schools be so amended that boundaries 
may be increased upon petition of a majority of 
the voters in the territory to be annexed. 





COPY OF RESOLUTIONS ON K. E. A. 
BY HOPKINS COUNTY TEACHERS 
IN MEETING NOVEMBER 16, 1923 


Resolved, ‘That the teachers of Hopkins County 
hereby pledge our undivided support to the Kentucky 
Educational Association. We approve the plans 
for the organization of said body with its all-time 
secretary and believe a great service can and will 
be rendered the school system of our Kentucky by 
such steps. We, therefore, go on record in this 
meeting as favoring and pledging 100 per cent 
enrollment in the K. E. A. for 1923-1924, believing 
that Hopkins County thereby will be better able to 
render its greatest service to the children.’”’ This 
resolution was unanimously adopted, and the super. 
intendent authorized to enroll the county as a unit. 
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of Chicago, Atlantic City, N. J., Reading, Pa., 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH—Miller-Paul. 


before you make a change. 


READ’S SALESMANSHIP. 


CHICAGO 
221 E. Twentieth Street 


A FEW OF THE RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


WHICH HAVE MADE A RECORD 
ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS—Drushel-Noonan-Withers. 
Jackson, Mich., Athens, O., Upper Sandusky, O., 
and in many of the best schools of the Country. 
This is a new series. 
sized. The series grew out of the Better Speech Movement. 


EASY ROAD TO READING—Smith. This series continues to be a popular favorite. 
popularity is due to two things—firrst, the simplicity of the method and, second, superiority of the 
content, silent reading content, Americanization content, expressional content. 


Following are Recent New High School Books 
PHYSICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE—Henderson 
CHEMISTRY IN EVERYDAY LIFE—Emery and others 
MILLER-PALMER HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH—New Edition 
SMITH’S ARITHMETIC OF BUSINESS—New Edition 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
WILLIAMS & KEMPTHORNE’S FIRST COURSE 
WILLIAMS & KEMPTHORNE’S SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Write for samples of any of the above publications. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Recently adopted in the cities 
Speech habituation is empha- 
You will want to see these books 


This 


IN ALGEBRA 


W YORK 
131 E. Seanealan Street 























McHENRY RHOADS—KENTUCKY’S NEW 
SUPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


§ \The recent election of Professor McHenry Rhoads 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Kentucky insures the safety of our public schools. 


Mr. Rhoads’ long and varied experience with 
school affairs in our state involving an intimate 
knowledge of conditions from the rural school situa- 
tion to the University chair peculiarly fits him for 
the new position. 

One of the ablest school men in the state, the 
newly elected superintendent is favorably known 
and universally admired. Pre-eminently qualified 
by reason of long and successful years of conse- 
crated devotion to public education, Mr. Rhoads 
richly deserves the recognition accorded him. We 
bespeak for him a sane and progressive administra- 
tion based on the following nine points contained in 
his educational program both in the primary and 
the general election: 

“1, A system of administration in education, 
guaranteeing honesty, justice, efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

“2. A teaching force trained professionally for 
the special field in which they expect to labor with 
a fair remuneration for the services rendered. 

“3. A liberal policy toward the University, Nor- 
mal Schools and other institutions of learning both 
public and private that will enable them to give 
the highest possible service. 

“4. A careful study of rural conditions and the 
application of those principles of administration 
that will both stimulate educational interests where 
lacking and insure, as far as possible, equality of 
opportunity for the country child. 


“5. A modern certification law based primarily 
on scholarship, training and accomplishment, under 
which certificates to teach in the public schools of 
the state may be issued by properly designated 
authorities, upon credentials, without examination, 
and by examination only to insure justice to those 
who may not meet all the conditions for certification 
upon credentials, all certificates to be issued under 
such requirements as will protect the sacred rights 
of the child and deny a certificate to no one who 
may rightfully be entitled to it. 

“6. The reduction of illiteracy in the state to 
its lowest possible point by every practical means. 

“7. The creation of a state board of education 
of such personnel, powers and duties as will best 
serve the educational interests of the state, defining 
their duties so as to prevent undue centralization 
of power and reserving to the people the right and 
duty to manage and control local affairs. 

“8. A high school system, so organized, adminis- 
tered and adjusted to the elementary schools as to 
afford the opportunity for a high school education 
to every aspiring boy and girl in the state. 

“9, An educational system that will give full 
recognition to the home life, v ocations and industry, 
that will co-operate with and assist in ev ery legiti- 
mate way, private institutions of learning as a 
valuable part of the state’s educational force, that 
will insist upon the inculcation of thrift, honesty, 
industry, patriotism, a high sense of social obliga- 
tion and to anchor the moral life of the young 
people in school firmly to the eternal principles of 
religious truth so essential to the safety of a demo- 
cratic state, to the end that they may be properly 
trained for the responsible duties of present day 
life.” 
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ELSON READERS—SILENT READERS 


Reading for Thought from the Very First Day is the central idea of the ELSON 
organization from Primer through the Eighth Grade book. 


In the ELSON READERS and Manuals you will find not only the highest quality 
material, but a thousand suggestions to promote more thoughtful reading, to pro- 


duce better silent readers. 
The ELSON SERIES includes: 


ELSON PUPILS HAND: CHART... oo ccoc ois cede seed wel 
ELSON READERS PRIMER, for beginners................ 
ELSON READERS BOOK I, First Grade.................. 
ELSON READERS BOOK II, Second Grade............... 
ELSON READERS BOOK III, Third Grade................ 
ELSON READERS BOOK IV, Fourth Grade.............. 
ELSON READERS BOOK V, Fifth Grade ................. 
ELSON READERS BOOK VI, Sixth Grade................ 
ELSON READERS BOOK VII, Seventh Grade............. 
ELSON READERS BOOK VIII, Eighth Grade 


All our publications may be ordered through the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
J. G. LEIDIG—State Representatives—R. F. MENAUL 
623 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 








UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP WON 
BY KENTUCKY GIRL. 


The Harvey S. Firestone University Scholar- 
ship amounting to $4,000 won by Miss 
Dorothy Roberts of Harlan, Kentucky. 
Award made by the Highway Education 
Board, Washington, D. C 


Announcement is made at the University of 
Kentucky that the Harvey S. Firestone Scholarship, 
offered by the United States Highway Education 
Board, Washington, D. C., has been awarded this 
year to Miss Dorothy Louise Roberts of Harlan, 
Kentucky. 

The Firestone University Scholarship is offered 
annually by the Highway Education Board, a 
quasi-government organization at Washington, 
D. C., of which the United States Commissioner is 
chairman. The scholarship consists of payment of 
all fees, including tuition, room, board, books, and 
special fees, for a period of four years, in any college 
or university in the United States, selected by the 
winner. The value is placed at $4,000 or $1,000 a 
year. 

The subject of the essay this year was the 
“Influence of Highway Transport on the Religious 
Life of My Community.” All high schools in the 
United States were eligible to compete. Essays for 
each state were assembled and marked and the 
winners submitted to the Highway Education 
Board, which appointed judges to select the win- 
ning essay for the entire country. The essays for 
Kentucky were submitted to the Department of 
University Extension at the University, and marked 
by Professor L. L. Dantzler, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English of the University. 


In 1920, the scholarship was won by Miss 
Katherine F. Butterfield of Weiser, Idaho. She is 
now attending Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. The 1921 scholarship was awarded to 
Miss Garland Johnson of Bridgeport, West 
Virginia. She is attending the University of West 
Virginia. The 1922 scholarship was won by Karl 
G. Pearson of Lindsborg, Kansas. 

The Highway Education Board is composed of 
the following persons: John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, chairman; 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief, United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture; 
Colonel F. C. Boggs, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., 
War Department; Roy D. Chapin, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce; F. L. Bishop, 
University of Pittsburgh, Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education; Harvey S. Firestone, 
Rubber Association of America; H. W. Alden, 
Society of Automotive Engineers; Walton C. John, 
United States Bureau of Education, Secretary. 

The following is Miss Roberts’ essay: 


THE INFLUENCE OF HIGHWAY TRANS- 
PORT UPON THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE OF MY COMMUNITY 


The Appian Way, most famous of Roman high- 
ways, was called by Horace Bushnell ‘the Queen of 
Roads.” In establishing Christianity Paul and 
other early Christians made great use of the twenty- 
nine famous military roads radiating from Rome. 
“And so we came to Rome. And * * * the 
brethren * * * came to meet us as far as The 
Market of Appius.’”’ And it came to pass that 
Rome, having the greatest road, built later the 
greatest church, St. Peter’s, the greatest church of 
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Christianity built at the end of the greatest high- 
way. Strange coincidence. Here is food for 
thought. From the very first the mightiest of all 
religions went forward upon the great highways of 
travel. 

The present writer lives in the mountains of 
Southeastern Kentucky where the religious life is 
backward, and the roads almost impassable... The 
purpose of this paper is to show how these two facts 
affect each other. One dislikes to write anything 
uncomplimentary of one’s own community, but one 
should study conditions before suggesting remedies. 

A survey of Harlan County shows forty-seven 
churches with thirty-six ordained and_ licensed 
preachers. Excepting four churches in the county 
seat, these are weak, struggling organizations, 
located principally in mining camps, served by 
untrained preachers. These men, most of whom 
could not pass the entrance examinations of a first- 
class high school, work at the mines or elsewhere 
throughout the week, having little leisure for study 
or preparation. Such leadership develops only re- 
ligion of the emotional, irresponsible type. 

Statistics from our criminal courts indicate that 
these outlying churches fail to meet the situation. 
Recently, within four days in this locality twelve 
persons met violent deaths. Shooting, drinking 
and gambling prevail even in the sections where 
churches exist. 

Whiskey-distilling, feudism and general lawless- 
ness are not in reality the cause of crime. They 
are only outward symptoms. They all suggest 
ignorance; the people do not know. With sapped 
vitality and weak morals go sluggish minds. Close 
intermarriage has reduced the original vitality. 
Large families live in poor, small houses; the death 
rate is high. In one school a hook-worm clinic 


showed ninety-nine per cent of the pupils afflicted. 


Religion should not be blind to physical facts. 
Disease, crime, irreligion—these exist where people 
do not know what is good in character or right in 
conduct. 

If it be true that ignorance explains the backward- 
ness of this territory, then both the church and 
school are needed to counteract it. Religious and 
educational work here rise and fall together. Good 
churches foster good schools. Vigorous churches 
and centralized schools are impossible in rural sec- 
tions without good roads. Our isolation is the 
cause of our ignorance. We would have somewhere 
to go and something to get, if we had some way of 
going. Three dollars to ride five miles in a Harlan 
jitney. The average car is a hopeless wreck after 
one year of steady bumping over ridges and wash- 
outs. Some ship their cars by freight to Richmond 
when driving out of Kentucky. My kingdom for a 
highway! 

Among our agricultural folk old farming methods 
prevail. The mountaineer wrests a few hundred 
dollars where he should get athousand. The jitney, 
auto truck, and family car will be chariots from 
heaven, solving our isolation. Good roads will 
encourage the auto truck, diversity of crops, 
improved farming methods, co-operative selling, con- 
tentment, and an increase of the economic surplus. 
This surplus we will invest in churches and schools. 
Good roads will mean less churches, but better ones, 
larger ones; less ministers, but better ones, educated 
community leaders. 

So Harlan County must build her Appian Ways, 
that modern apostles may have highways for the 
new program of evangelism and education. ‘‘And 
a highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be 

called the way of holiness; * * * it shall be for 


the redeemed.”” Out of such material things as 
stone and cement must we build through our moun- 
tains the highways leading to the goal of our spiritual 
desires—religious education for all. 











MISS DOROTHY LOUISE ROBERTS 


Miss Dorothy Louise Roberts, winner of the 
Harvey S. Firestone University Scholarship in 1923, 
was graduated from Harlan High School, Harlan, 
Kentucky, on June 20, 1923. She is seventeen 
years of age. 

Dorothy has some reasons for being an essayist, 
as she was born in Cooperstown, New York, near 
the very spot where James Fenimore Cooper wrote 
his ‘‘Leatherstocking Tales.’’ She was editor of 
‘The Mountain Messenger,” her high school paper, 
and also wrote the class poem. She was graduated 
as salutatorian of her class. 

She is the daughter of Reverend Dr. Thomas B. 
Roberts, pastor of the Methodist Church of Harlan, 
Kentucky, and formerly pastor of the Centenary 
Methodist Church, Lexington, Kentucky. While 
living in L exington, 'she attended Junior High School 
and spent a year in Sayre College. She has spent 
one summer at Lincoln Memorial University. 

Miss Roberts is an excellent swimmer, a good 
horseback rider, a fair tennis player, and, according 
to her father, a little too fond of dancing. 

Her present plans are to enter Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, the alma mater of 
her mother. When the announcement that she has 
won the Firestone Scholarship reaches her, she may 
change her mind, it is said, and go elsewhere. 
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Goode’s 
School Atlas 


By J. Paul Goode, Ph. D. 


Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 
“‘The Glory that was Greece’’ 


HE pageantry of empires swept across the 
geographic stage of Europe. The pageantry 
is gone, but the stage remains. 
Only by studying this permanent stage of the 
world can we grasp its history or understand 
present day affairs. 
GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS is invaluable to 
students, teachers and all other thinking people. 
It contains over 300 maps, is helpfully indexed, 
and attractively bound in a cloth cover. 


Now Ready For Distribution. Price $4.00 


Rand MSNally and Co. 
Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 
New York 


Chicago (Dept. Z-79) 

















THE IMPORTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


One hears much these days about close organi- 
zation of effort in many lines of endeavor. Indeed, 
it has become the exception when there does not 
exist a strong demand for pooling agencies in 
the accomplishment of anything worthwhile. Co- 
operative effort is emphasized on every hand. 
Close organization characterizes, not only the lead- 
ing professions of our country, but also every 
business interest of importance. Mutual assistance 
marks the organization of the attorney, the minister, 
the publisher, the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
business man, and, in these latter days, the agri- 
culturist. We repeat that every activity worth- 
while maintains its close organization for mutual 
benefit, for the dissemination of information in- 
tended to promote its interests, and for the stand- 
ardization of principles that recommend its achieve- 
ments as worthy of emulation. 

How necessary, therefore, that this same principle 
be employed in the work of the teacher. It has been 
alleged that teachers are the least compensated of 
any class attempting work, requiring equal degree 
of intelligence. May we suggest that only in 
recent years, have teachers, as a class, given much 
consideration to the question of remuneration. 
Better scholarship and better pay for teachers in 
service has received more attention since the for- 
mation of State Teachers’ Associations, and the 
reorganization of the N. E. A. Naturally, all look 
to such large groups for assistance in solving the 


problems of the profession. And yet, not until 
recently has much attention been given to the 
necessity of organization among the teachers. Even 
the National Education Association could boast of 
only a small number of members, comparatively 
speaking, until its reorganization along lines accen- 
tuating the importance of its mission. And then 
only by the most concentrated effort has its mem- 
bership been increased from twelve thousand to 
one hundred and forty thousand active supporters, 
who realize the importance of such organization 
in the promotion of the school interests of our 
country. 


#f In harmony with this new co-operative idea, a 
new vision has possessed our educational leaders. 
In nearly every state of the union there is now to 
be found a central organization of the teachers, 
some of them much more aggressive than others, 
to be sure, but nevertheless, all working in the 
same spirit, namely, to improve materially the 
condition of the teacher and, therefore, of the 
school. Never before has there been a greater 
desire on the part of the superintendents, school 
boards, and others interested in the education of 
our youth to encourage the work of the truly pre- 
pared teacher, and to contribute toward a better 
school situation. Even in Kentucky, often referred 
to as ‘“‘a backward state educationally,” consoli- 
dated schools for the rural child, high schools, 
normal schools, colleges and universities are no 
longer the exception. Many of these are now filled 
to their capacity, and further need of additional 
ones is apparent. 


In the light of these developments, should not 
the teacher take new courage in the work? Should 
she not be delighted that she is privileged to render 
service in such constructive way, that she may live 
in the lives of the future citizens of our country, 
perhaps long after she has been removed from this 
state of action? But may we not suggest that 
every teacher so consecrated to her work should 
manifest an intense interest in a professional organ- 
ization that champions the cause of the public 
school, and that exists for the elevation of the 
teaching profession? Indeed, it would seem that 
every teacher in Kentucky should not be satisfied 
until counted an active member of the Kentucky 
Educational Association, an organization that has 
done much for the schools of our State. This 
Association deserves the hearty support of every 
teacher in the schools of our State. The organi- 
zation needs you and you cannot afford to withhold 
membership. 


As Secretary of K. E. A., I urge the teaching 
force of our State to co-operate with our officers ir. 
boosting our membership to 10,000 members by 
the April meeting. It should at least reach this 
number. Let every county and city superin- 
tendent, every principal of graded or high school, 
every college and university president, every normal 
school president and all others interested in placing 
our Association in rank with other states, lend 
assistance in this campaign, by encouraging ‘‘one 
hundred per cent enrollment’”’ at once. Teachers 
are urged to start an “enroll another” campaign. 
Write the Secretary for enrollment forms and liter- 
ature. Address K. E. A., Rooms 319-320 Starks 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL | | 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGE ) |: 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


SECOND SEMESTER OPENS JANUARY 28, 1924 
MID-SEMESTER OPENING MARCH 31, 1924 


In addition to the courses leading to the Elementary, Intermediate u 
and Advanced State Normal Certificates, EASTERN IS NOW : 
OFFERING COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO THE. DE- 0 
GREES OF B.S. AND A. B. IN EDUCATION. : 


EXPENSES as low as possible to be consistent with high stand- f 
ards. Board $3.50 a week; rent $1.00 to $1.75 a week. Tuition is ; 









































Free to Appointees. Ask for room reservations early. : 
Eastern offers CorrespondenceCourses. Study while teaching.‘‘Learn h 
while you Earn a 
: : , a 
Write President T. J. Coates, Richmond, Kentucky, for Catalog te 
containing full information. 
tl 
1924 Summer School Opens June 2 p 
$. 
<— ir 
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AN ARITHMETIC INVESTIGATION. 
By J. P. Beaman, Superintendent, Versailles, Ky. "3 
(Read before the Superintendents of Central Kentucky L E A D E R I . 
at Lexington, October 12, 1923.) d 
Dr. Hamilton, a county superintendent in Penn- tr 
sylvania, says the function of arithmetic as taught O HAVE produced a series ki 
in 9 en school : a se Book cbt ose I of School Drawing Books so ; 
pupil such a mastery of number combinations an Gomnthiy sable no emma 
processes as will enable him to perform with accu- deli te Aieedl ne m 
racy and speed all the common numerical opera- leadership “ — schools ta 
tions; (2) to train him in the skillful application of is the record of the Practical ol 
these processes to the problems he is likely to meet Drawing Company. To main- th 
in his daily experiences. Dr. Thorndyke, of Colum- tain this ideal of service is our p 
bia, says the ‘‘newer methods in arithmetic empha- constant aim. If you want a 
size the processes which life will require and the teachable series, you will be te 
problems which life will offer.” Another eminent pleased with J uy 
educator says that an arithmetic text must be based co 
on the principles that knowledge to be real must be . ? dr 
founded upon the actual experiences of the indi- Practical Drawing Books W 
vidual learner; that knowledge to be retained must iy Bi 
be given opportunity for use; and that a necessary | m 
condition for true learning is that the process be Modern Arts Course m 
self actuated thru motive or interest. he 
Indeed it seems to me we are facing a demand on And, by the way, don’t forget our extensive Va 
the part of the best educators and on the part of line of quality school supplies, school art is 
public school patrons for the kind of arithmetic materials and schoolroom pictures. Write » 
that will function in the activities of life after school today for our new catalog containing hun- 
age. I can remember only eight years back of hav- dreds of useful things for the modern school. Ce 
ing attempted to justify a course in plane geometry ou 
to a high school class by saying the mind gained da 
strength by putting it thru a series of mental gym- Practical Drawing Company ler 
nastics. I told them that just as the physical body 1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE, * 80x 1143 7° su 
grows strong thru repeatedly performing difficult Chicago Jit Dallas Texas we 
feats of strength agility of mind and strength of pr 
character must be developed by forcing one’s self fol 
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to the performance of difficult mental tasks. I 
would hazard the guess that every superintendent 
here has at some time in his otherwise innocent 
career uttered some such absurdity as that. The 
science of psychology has entirely exploded this old 
doctrine of mental discipline but I find text-book 
makers tenaciously clinging to it as tho it were 
something very precious to their hearts and not to 
be given up so easily. 

De eas ' 

ga In leafing thru an arithmetic text which is in use 
at the present time I find that as a pupil I am 
expected to amuse my intellectual mind while 
undressing for a bath (the tub must have been 
built with two faucets) by first filling it with one 
faucet open, draining it, filling it again with the 
other faucet open, timing each performance, and 
from these data calculate how long it will be before 
I can take my bath if I filled the tub with both 
faucets open. Again I find a salesmanager has a 
novel way of speaking to one of his salesmen. He 
says, ‘I am going to increase your salary by } of 
itself and give you a bonus of $200. Your total for 
the year will be $2,600. What was your previous 
salary?’’ assuming of course that the man had, had 
his mind on his work instead of his salary and the 
amount had completely escaped his memory. In 
another place I find that.of five boys working 
together four of them must have been equipped with 
work meters for the four did respectively 14, 3¢,14, 
and 5¢ of the job. As the fifth boy, and without 
the convenient meter, I must calculate my own 
portion. Then suddenly I learn that 1 year and 
9 months hence I am to face a situation requiring 
$43.16 and I must therefore find what sum I must 
invest to amount to exactly that much in time to 
save my reputation. 





These examples probably are not fairly representa- 
tive of the book from which they are taken but why 
take up any valuable time and space on such useless 
relics as these? Business men are telling us every 
day that our boys and girls cannot add and sub- 
tract, they cannot compute simple interest, they 
know nothing of such everyday things as taxes, 
insurance, budgeting, public indebtedness, etc. 
Our teachers have believed they could develop agile 
minds by having them perform certain uncommon 
tasks and then they could sit back and watch their 
old friend and ally “transfer of training’ do the work 
they should have done. Transfer of training has 

roved to be a soviet ally. 

ah ae inet meal - 

} believe our goal in arithmetic should be to 
teach thoroly the four fundamental processes and 
upon them as a foundation erect a useful structure 
consisting of the problems and situations the chil- 
dren will have to face in life as it exists about them. 
Without doubt we are all in agreement on this point. 
But the point upon which there is much disagree- 
ment is the actual content of such a course. Every 
man here could write a course of study to meet what 
he thinks are the demands but when I see so much 
variation I am inclined to the opinion that no one 
Is sure about it. 


* Let us go out into the various communities of 
Central Kentucky and actually find what problems 
our men and women are having to solve in their 
daily work. A list of 10 or 12 thousand such prob- 
lems can very easily be collected and scored if all 
superintendents will align their forces behind the 
work and co-operate. The plan for getting the 
Problems in the correct ratio from the various 
occupations and for scoring and tabulating is as 
follows: 
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Teachers Can Borrow 


$25 to $200 


IN A DIGNIFIED WAY 


Christmas Expenditures 


usually cause a strain on the purse and 
for that reason this Company has for 
years supplied short time loans to 
Teachers, Superintendents and _ others. 


Confidential Service 


is expected of us, so we do not inquire 
of your friends or relatives, neither do 
we notify your School Board. 


Other Features 


Our monthly payment plan makes it 
easy to repay and the fact that only 
your own signature is necessary, makes 
it convenient to borrow. We require no 
endorser and you are not obliged to 
submit to an embarrassing investigation. 
The supervision given this Company by 
the Iowa State Banking Department, is 
protection to our patrons. 











Free Information Coupon 
To State Loan Co. 
421 Hippee Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa. 
I am interested in a loan of 


MONG sace-cb clean eneeas 
BABE oc cet svcvaccedoes 


This coupon does not obligate 
sender in any manner, 


State Loan Company 


421 Hippee Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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If you have in your schools 1500 children repre- 
senting 1000 families you will have 1000 house- 
keepers and 1000 other occupations. It is possible 
the occupations might be distributed somewhat as 
follows: Farmers 400, retail dealers, clerks and 
employees 200, skilled labor 100, professional 100, 
and all others including unskilled labor 100. Sup- 
pose further you had 25 interviewers who would 
interview 8 persons each, making a total of 200 
persons interviewed. The ratio of each occupation 
to the total number of persons interviewed should 
be the same as the ratio between the occupations 
and the total number of occupations represented in 
your school. For example, since one half of the 
occupations represented are housekeepers one half 
of the interviewed persons should be housekeepers. 
In this hypothetical case, of the remaining 100, 20 
should be farmers, 10 retail dealers, 5 skilled 
laborers, 5 professional men, etc. Every occupa- 
tion should be represented by at least one person. 
It is evident that this plan of distributing the num- 
ber of interviewed persons among the occupations 
will result in finding the arithmetical requirements 
of the great mass of adults in any community and 
in what ratio they exist. If later tabulation shows 
that one problem in every hundred is case 2 of per- 
centage then I propose to devote one per cent of all 
time spent on the study of arithmetic to the con- 
sideration of case 2 of percentage. But if, as I 
suspect, the frequency of such a problem is reduced 
to one in several thousand then I propose to cut it 
out of the course of study. 

Each superintendent can easily interest a group 
of eleventh and twelfth grade students in this 
work and coach them himself in the art of inter- 
viewing. Every boy and girl is interested in really 
vital problems and I believe they can be shown that 
in doing this work they would be contributing some- 
thing of value to the science of education in their 
community and state. Some of you may have 
some sort of elementary course for teachers in your 
twelfth grade and this work could be developed 
into a project and credit given for it. In any case 
it will be necessary to give the interviewers very 
careful coaching supplemented by written instruc- 
tions and forms to be filled out either during or 
immediately after the interview. The approach to 
the person to be interviewed is a very important 
feature of the work and never to be left entirely to 
the students. When all the names of the persons 
to be interviewed have been selected the superin- 
tendent should write a personal letter to each one 
explaining the problem under consideration and 
asking his co-operation with the student who is to 
call on him. On his first visit the interviewer can 
introduce himself and explain his mission in some 
such brief fashion as this: 

“T am Blank, a senior in the high school. You 
probably received a letter from Superintendent 
Blank saying that I would call. We are collecting 
problems from every day life in an effort to deter- 
mine whether or not our course of study in arith- 
metic is adapted to the actual needs of the men and 
women who are doing the work of the community. 
Will you think back over the past 48 hours and tell 
me what problems in arithmetic you have had to 
solve? We want everything from the hardest to 
the easiest that could conceivably come under the 
head of arithmetic.’ 

This first visit may not be very fruitful but it will 
start the individual to thinking and he will begin 
storing his problems in his mind and have them 
ready for the interviewer on his next visit. 


Tlew Words New Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced,and defined tr 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


“sexy sareaie. 
Au thority, 


a Few Samples: 


broadcast _sippio 
overhead Ruthene 
Esthonia rotogravure 
Fascista aerial cascade 
altigraph junior college 
Flag Day Czecho-Slovak 
Red Star mystery ship 
mud gun abreaction 
paravane Riksdag 
Federal Land Bank 


agrimotor 
capital ship 
hot pursuit 
Blue Cross 
Devil Dog 
megabar 
plasmon 
shoneen 


Air Council 


Is this Storehouse’ 
of Information 
Serving You? 


2700 pages 
6000 illustrations 
497,000 words and phrases 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen 
of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 











VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 
By Using Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


and thereby apply the Project Method 
and Socialized-Classroom Activity to 
your school work 


Book I, Grades VI-VIII, 70c 
Book II, Grade IX, 80c 


Did You Ever See 
A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? 


Here It Is 


THE INDUCTIVE PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC 


By Harry Brooks of the Boston Public Schools 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
Grades IV-VI, 70c 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c 


Improvements in teaching for which these 
arithmetics stand are: 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 
A HIGHLY INDUCTIVE METHOD 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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Each person should be interviewed three times 
per week for three weeks. Three weeks seems to be 
long enough to get all the variety of problems and 
at the same time short enough to keep up the 
student’s enthusiasm for the work. The inter- 
viewer should be provided with data sheets prop- 
erly headed with spaces for the name of the person 
interviewed and his occupation. Each problem 
should be written out briefly but not solved, leav- 
ing space in the right hand margin for the scor- 
ing. It is important to get the articles or materials 
as well as the actual numbers involved in every 
problem. 

The scoring will consist merely of noting in the 
margin opposite each problem the activity in 
which the problem occurs, the arithmetical pro- 
cess, the order of the process, and the articles or 
materials dealt with. The order of each process 
may be defined as follows: In addition the number 
of addends and the number of digits in the largest; 
in subtraction the number of digits in the subtra- 
hend; in multiplication and division the number of 
digits in the multiplier and divisor. The more 
complex processes should be noted,. classified, and 
analyzed into one or more of the four fundamental 
processes together with the orders of the numbers 
involved. For example, if the problem has to do 
with insurance and involves multiplication and 
addition, the scoring in the right hand margin 
might be like this: 


Insurance. 

Multiplication 2 

Addition 3, 5. 
meaning the multiplier has two digits and in the 
addition portion there are three addends and the 
largest has five digits. For the sake of convenience 
and uniformity in scoring addition it is suggested 
placing the number of addends first. 

Finally the tabulation should show the total 
number of problems occurring under such social or 
commercial heads as assessments, interests, paper- 
ing, transportation, etc. There appears below a 
suggestive list of fifty-three activities to be used as 
a guide in tabulating. The tabulation should also 
show the total number of times each fundamental 
and each complex process occurs and the per cent 
each is of the total. The range of the order of the 
numbers “involved in each process should also be 
noted. Fundamental processes involved in a more 
complex process should not be added in as extra 
occurrences because in the proper teaching of that 
complex process the fundamentals would necessarily 
be included. 


The value of such an investigation as this is 
threefold. First, it will add something of value to 
our present knowledge in this field. Extensive 
investigations of a similar character are being 
conducted in other states and when the volume of 
data is sufficient it will be possible to aes” 
scientifically just what text to adopt. Second, 
this investigation or a similar one should be con- 
ducted by this group of superintendents it would be 
possible, ‘and highly profitable to our schools, to use 
it asa basis for the construction of our own text in 
arithmetic. Such a text would certainly be well 
adapted to whatever needs may be peculiar to 
Kentucky. Third, the information thus gained 
might be used as a guide by our teachers in their 
presentation of the subject no matter what text is 
used. We are telling our teachers to omit the 
impractical and put in the practical, leaving them 
in utter darkness as to what we mean. They ask 
what is practical and what is impractical. And we 
proceed to make some wise guesses, but the fact is 
we do not actually know ourselves. This is merely 
a proposition to use the laboratory method to find 
the answer. 


Social And Commercial Headings For 
Problem Classification. 

Lighting 

Liquid measure 

Levers 

Longitude and time 

Money, U. S. 

Money, foreign 

Mortgages 

Notes 

Profit and loss 

Papering 

Paving 

Partial payments 

Partnership 

Postal rates 

Roads 

Roman numerals 

Roofing 

Selling 

Stocks 

Statements 

Taxes 

Transportation 

Troy weight 

Volumes 

Wages 

Wheel and axle 


Areas 
Assessments 
Account keeping 
Apothecary’s weight 
Bank accounts 
Buying 

Bonds 

Budgets 

Board measure 
Curves 

Cost accounting 
Circular measure 
Carpeting 
Dividends 
Distance 

Dry measure 
Duties 

Food values 
Forestry 
Flooring 
Heating ° 
Incomes 
Insurance 
Invoices 
Interest 
Investments 
Licenses 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 
Frank L. McVey, Ph. D., LL. D., President 











Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, Engi- 
neering and Law. 


A College of Education equipped with a staff of specialists for 
training teachers. Its functions are (1) To train high school 
teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents and Nor- 
mal School instructors. (2) To train teachers of vocational 
education, including agriculture, home economics and trades 
andindustries. Itsaim istodo its share in the preparation 
of teachers for the schools of Kentucky. 


A Department of University Extension, offering correspond- 
ence courses in a variety of subjects, and extension classes 
by direct class instruction. 


For information, address THE REGISTRAR 
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early American history live again. 
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BINFORD-GRAFF 
Self-activity is the key-note of each 


chapter of this text on civics. Reading 
and studying are followed by doing. 


LANDS AND LIFE, Book I, Russia 


and the Old East (in Preparation) 
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HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 








Book I 
PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES 


Book II 
REGIONS AND TRADE 


This series combines the paramount 
considerations of an elementary 
school geography series; it meets pre- 
cisely the pedagogical requirements 
of this subject; it is the most inter- 
esting, vivid and easily taught series 
written. 
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A HOUSE OF IDEALS 


The World Book Company ideals grow out 
of experience; they evolve under the illumi- 
nation of vision; they inspire high purpose 
which expresses itself in creative work. The 
record of the House is one of accomplishment: 
it is functioning through the best men that 
can be found and the best books that can be 
made and in a field as wide as tae world. 
The purpose of the House is service. It was 
founded to help make real the vision of schools 
that prepare for life. The support the public 
has given the World Book Company hascaused 
the workers of the House to believe that they 
have found a mission in working out their 
motto— 


Books T hat Apply 
the World’s Knowledge 
to the World’s Needs 


World Book Company 


ROSS F. LOCKRIDGE, Representative 
P. O. Box 184, Frankfort, Ky. 


Western Office: 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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iSaraie ; one Eliza B. Curtsinger 
ee Lee ee ee inne J. H. Powers 
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Co EE Sere rere. Jas. R. Abner 
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2 ee een ee W. S. Scholes 
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{bn eae W. McClain 
McCracken...... een ee J. E. Coleman 
100 Se SER eee neers W. W. Evans 
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1 ae eee eee G. H. Turnipseed 
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a See eee eee Levi Cunningham 
Madison......... Feet Sect Saal Senne: B. F. Edwards 
Webster......... ete eee ey ae T. W. Johnson 
Montgomery.................- Bence sels: M. J. Goodwin 


Counties Superintendents 
Gallatin........... ....Rose B. Dwire 
Hopkins.... SALE sabek Dh Reeeha ae _O. L. Kirkwood 
Graves.. : ss tts 1. Wilson 
Woodford 'M. B. Hifner 
Bracken. ..Mary A. Field 
Carter... D. V. Kibbey 
Casey.. J.C. Lay 
Lewis.. _Anna L. Bertram 
Owen......... Clara e Jones 
Shelby... ees ~Mrs. M. L. Hall 
SOOKE... Mrs. Mary D: "Moss 
Cumberland sued Sicko. aes 
Franklin..... .N. J. Parsons 


Independent Schools 
Center Hill High School......Cam S. Holbrook, Prin. 
Murray State Normal School....J. W. Carr, President 
Western State Normal School....H. H. Cherry, Pres. 
Centre College............R. Ames Montgomery, Pres. 
University of Louisville. John R. Patterson, Cha’llor 
Caney Creek Community Center_Alice Lloyd, Prin. 
Eastern State Normal School....T. J. Coates, Pres. 
Transylvania College...............A. D. Harmon, Pres. 
Morehead State Normal School....F. C. Button, Pres. 
University of Kentucky......Frank L. McVey, Pres. 





K. E. A. HONOR ROLL 
1923-1924 


The following have reported 100 per cent enroll- 
ment of their schools and have remitted the Secre- 
tary in full for same. Honor certificates have been 
awarded: 

Frankfort City Schools, including Board of Edu- 
cation—J. W. Ireland, Superintendent. 

Somerset City Schools, including Board of Educa- 
tion—Ralph E. Hiil, Superintendent. 

Georgetown City Schools—J. W. Lancaster, Super- 


intendent. 

Centre College Faculty—R. Ames Montgomery, 
President. 

Germantown Graded School—Miss Mina Faul, 
Principal. 


Lynnvale High School—W. L. Case, Principal. 

Mayfield City Schools—K. R. Patterson, Super- 
intendent. 

Caney Creek Community Center—Mrs. Alice Lloyd, 
Principal. 

Pike County Public Schools—Fonso Wright, Super- 
intendent. 

Bethel Public School—W. C. Taylor, 
tendent. 

Cynthiana—W. E. Selin, Superintendent. 

Hancock County—J. H. Lamb, Superintendent. 


Superin- 











paying a living wage. 


FREE REGISTRATION 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


This Agency offers its service to every worthy teacher in the State of Kentucky. The manager 
knows the school system of the State, hence the Agency is able to offer real and distinctive service. 
If you are not getting a living wage, we may be able to put you in touch with a place that is 
We offer opportunities that; teachers cannot afford to miss. 


Write: A. J. ot Mgr., 


NTOR, "KENTUCKY 
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of the 


| World 


Ridpath’s History Now Includes a Full Account of the World War 








America’s Greatest Historian 


UST about the time when Abraham 
Lincoln became the nation’s chief ex- 
ecutive, a little Indiana boy wrote one day 
to the President of Harvard. He was a boy 
of the Lincoln type—thirsting for knowledge. He 
wanted to know if there was a world’s history, trust- 
worthy, not too bulky or expensive. The reply 
was that no man had yet appeared with sufficient 
ambition, judgment, courage, patience and literary 
skill to write a practical, useful, reliable history 
of the world. ‘‘I’ll be that man,” said the boy to 
himself. For 22 years he prepared himself thor- 
oughly for this task. For 17 years he toiled and 
brought it tocompletion. The boy was John Clark Ridpath 


and his History of the World is, in the opinion of every 
student and scholar, a masterpiece for all time. 


Endorsed by Thousands 
In the opinion of statesmen, college 
presidents, professional and business men 
of all classes and conditions, Ridpath’s History of 
the World stands alone. There is no set of books 


about which opinion is so entirely unanimous. 
Ridpath’s History is praised by all for its wealth of learning, 
its brilliant style, and its educative value to old and young. 
It is already in over a quarter of a million American homes 
and should be in every home. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CINCINNATI, 0. see 





46-Page History Booklet Free 
7E will mail you our beautiful forty- 
six-page free booklet of specimen 
pages from the History without any obli- 
gation on your part to buy. Tear off the 
Coupon, write name and address plainly, 
and mail to us now before you forget it. 
We will name our special low price and easy terms 
of payment only in direct letters. We do 
not publish our special low price because 
to print our low price broadcast would 
cause great injury to the sale of future 
editions. Hundreds who read this 
have thought that sometime they 
would buy a _ History of the 
World and inform themselves 
on all the great events that 
have made and unmade na- 
tions. Don’t you think 
it would be worth 
while to at least 
send the coupon 
and find out all 
about our re- 
markable 
offer? 



















FREE 
Ss COUPON 





THE 
RIDPATH 
HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing photogra- 
vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
Particulars of your special offer to 


readers of the K. E. A. Bulletin. 
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TEXTBOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


The Mastery of Words Series 


By Sarah Louise Arnold 





The Mastery of Words, Book One . . . . . Grades | to 5 
The Mastery of Words, Book Two . .. . . Grades 6to8 


Seldom, if ever, will you find a book which has made such a phenomenal record in such a 
short time. It is the one textbook in spelling which really provides a systematic, practical method 
of teaching the spelling of those words which investigations have shown boys and girls graduating 
from grammar school should know how to spell. 


NINE ENTIRE STATES HAVE ADOPTED THESE BOOKS 


The Mastery of Words for High Schools 


Just from the Press 


Answers to a questionnaire to The Teachers of Spelling and other Teachers of English in all 
the leading high schools of the country, proved that continued work in spelling in the high 
schools is essential. Miss Arnold’s latest book meets this need in a way which will hold the in- 
terest of high school students and will give them a real foundation for mastering an increasing 
vocabulary as experience grows. 


The Mastery of French 


By G. P. Fougeray 
BOOK ONE—For First-Year French BOOK TWO—For Second-Year French 
The Mastery of French, Book I 


A direct method book for First-Year French which gives the student a usable knowledge of 
the language. The KEY TO PRONUNCIATION is unique and for the first time makes it 
possible for a student to acquire the power to speak correctly, independently of the teacher. 


ALREADY ADOPTED FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 

AND UTAH, AND IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS IN 

ALMOST EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. : : 
The Mastery of French, Book II 


This book is made to follow Book One, or any other first-year book. It gives a thorough 
preparation for all standard tests given in secondary schools at the end of the second year. 


These Books are Bound to Revolutionize the Teaching of French in this Country 


Howe s New Era Civies 


By Dr. John B. Howe The Book of the Hour 


The treatment is fresh, the style absorbing, and the book itself has the latest authentic data 
so essential in a subject where the facts of today may be out of date tomorrow. Replies to a 
questionnaire covering the whole subject of Civics, from the heads of the history departments in 
653 high schools throughout the country, were of very great assistance to the author in prepar- 
ing this book. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANIU, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE HOME OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
358 Fifth Avenue SYRACUSE, NEW YORK < 1811 Prairie Ave. 
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The Washington Hand Press used 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1728 in 
printing the Saturday Evening Post. 
It had a capacity of sixty sheets an 
hour. 


A magazine press of the Standard 
Printing Company. This press will 
print a 72 page magazine—36 pages 
two colors—cut, fold, stitch and de- 
liver at the rate of 8,000 an hour. 


THE STANDARD 


The 
Growth of 
a Great 
Industry 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN — printer, 
B publisher, author—was indis- 
pensable to the age in which he 
lived. Through the power of his 
printing press he gave to the New 
World a lasting knowledge of science 
and philosophy. He was accredited 
with a remarkable achievement when 
his Poor Richard’s Almanac reached 
the unprecedented sale of 10,000 copies 
a year. 


The phenomenal growth of the print- 
ing industry has exceeded even the 
conception of the philosophical mind 
of a Benjamin Franklin. Where he 
once labored, automatic presses are 
now producing millions of magazines, 
beautifully illustrated in multitudi- 
nous colors, which are delivered to 
distributing centers by the train load. 


And ‘‘The House That Service Built’’ 
has participated in the growth of this 
great industry. Today its magnifi- 
cent plant is efficiently equipped with 
time and labor-saving machinery, 
which enables it to produce, in vast 
quantities, the finest specimens of 
the art—printing, engraving, litho- 
graphing, rotogravure. 


PRINTING CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


220-228 S. First St. 


LOUISVILLE,: KY. 
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School Room Heating 
And Ventilation 


The Hart Heating And Ventilating System offers the fol- 
lowing advantages over the old-fashioned stove. 

. 
It Heats All Parts Of The Room To The Same Tempera- 


ture. This is accomplished by the scientific arrangement 
of air currents thru the room. 


Il. 
It Removes Foul Air And Brings In Fresh Air—by proper 


arrangement of foul air stack and fresh air intake duct. 


ITl. 


It Outlasts Two Stoves Of The Finest Grade—being specially 
constructed to withstand the hard use of the school room. 


IV. 
It Saves Fuel—by properly distributing the heat. 


V. 


It Saves Seating Space—The casing which is made of cor- 
rugated bright tin, asbestos paper, and steel, can be safely 
placed within twelve inches of the most inflammable wood, 
and a pupil can be seated within two feet of same and be- 
come no warmer than the pupil farthest from the heater. 


The smallest size, No. 20, complete with special fire-pot 
lining, sells at $110.50. Write for complete catalog, dis- 
tributed in Kentucky by the— 


Central School Supply Co. 
311-313 West Main Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 























